The  Reception  Given  to  the 
Five  Articles  of  Perth 
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This  study  attempts  to  assess  the  reception  given  to  the  Five 
Articles  as  reflected  in  such  records  of  Church  Courts  as  have 
survived  from  the  years  between  1617  and  1639.  Unfortunately 
the  surviving  records  neither  cover  the  whole  country  nor,  in 
the  case  of  any  particular  Court,  the  whole  period  under  review. 
Records  of  only  four  Synods,  thirteen  presbyteries  and  forty-four 
kirk  sessions  survive,  but  many  cover  only  a few  years.1  Even 
where  records  do  exist  all  too  often  the  Clerks  leave  unrecorded 
the  significant  details;  in  many  Kirk  Session  Records  for  instance 
it  is  impossible  to  identify  the  Communion  Sunday,  unless  it  be 
by  the  size  of  the  collection. 

The  first  Article — Concerning  the  Holie  Supper — gave  rise 
to  the  deepest  controversy.  Prior  to  Perth  Assembly  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  regulated  by  the  principle  that  it 
should  be  at  least  four  times  a year  in  Burghs  and  twice  in  Land- 
ward Parishes,  the  actual  dates  were  determined  by  the  Kirk 
Session,  and  in  the  country  were  arranged  to  fit  into  the  pattern 
of  the  life  of  the  community — in  spring,  late  enough  to  allow 
the  work  to  be  well  in  hand,  and  in  autumn,  after  the  harvest 
and  before  the  storms  of  winter — and  the  celebration  was  not 
always  completed  on  one  Sunday.2  From  1614  onwards,  prin- 
ciples were  modified  by  Royal  Proclamation  that  one  of  these 
celebrations  should  be  on  Easter  Day;  a first  step  on  the  road 
to  a radical  reform  of  Worship.3  At  Perth  the  Assembly  yielded 
to  pressure  and  it  appeared  that  at  Pasche,  and  increasingly  at 
Christmas,  the  Sacrament  would  be  celebrated,  and  would  be 
received  by  every  member  in  good  health  and  good  standing, 
reverently  upon  his  knees,  from  the  hands  of  his  minister.  A 
noble  vision  of  one  nation  united  in  Adoration  which  overlooked 
the  practical  problems  of  parish  organisation;  the  severity  of  the 
Scottish  winter  and  its  effect  on  communications  and  the  strength 
of  the  opposition. 

It  is  not  easy  to  visualise  how  the  Sacrament  “ conforme  to 
Perth  Articles  ” should  be  celebrated.  The  relevant  Article 
requires  that  the  communicant  should  receive  it  “ reverently  upon 


The  Synod,  Presbytery,  and  Kirk  Session  Records  on  which  the  Paper 
is  based  are  preserved  in  the  SRO.  For  details  and  references  see  the 
Appendix  to  Vol.  XVI  of  the  Society’s  Records. 

2 BUK,  iii  1142;  cf  Book  of  Discipline  in  Knox;  History  (ed.  Croft 
Dickinson)  313. 
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his  knees  ” — but  that  is  all,  there  is  evidence  however  that  some 
thought  it  necessary  that  the  communicant  should  receive  from 
the  hands  of  the  minister,  although  there  is  no  evidence  to 
suggest  that  the  congregation  was  expected  to  come  forward  in 
orderly  manner,  kneel  at  an  Altar  Rail  to  receive  and  then 
return  to  their  places. 

A minute  of  the  Kirk  Session  of  St  Nicholas,  Aberdeen,  dated 
22nd  March  1618  records  that  the  Session  “found  it  expedient, 
for  the  better  help  of  the  poor,  that  two  of  the  Magistrates  stand 
at  the  ende  of  everie  tabill  in  both  ye  Kirkes  in  time  of  the 
Ministration  of  the  holie  communion  and  demand  of  everie 
communicant  at  their  rising  from  the  tabill  some  alms  for  the 
poor  acording  to  the  forme  observed  in  reformed  congregations 
in  the  south  part  of  the  realme  ”.4 5  The  date  is  prior  to  that  of 
the  Perth  Assembly,  but  not  before  the  King’s  wishes  were  known 
and  the  Bishops  engaged  to  further  his  plans.  This  was  the 
Session  over  which  Patrick  Forbes  presided,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  to  suggest  that  following  the  Assembly  he  made  any 
substantial  changes  in  their  practice.  On  “March  18th  1638, 
being  Good  Friday  ”,  a service  of  Preparation  apparently  was 
held  in  the  Parish  of  Duffus,  as  witnessed  by  a collection  for  the 
poor  amounting  to  over  twenty-four  pounds,  and  the  Session 
appointed  two  of  their  number  “ to  receive  the  collection  at  the 
Kirke  door  the  next  Sabbath,  being  the  first  of  the  two  Sabbaths 
whereon,  God  willing,  the  Communion  is  to  be  celebrated  ”,  and 
four  of  their  number  “ were  appointed  to  attend  and  serve  at 
the  Tables  ”.3  The  Minutes  of  the  Kirk  Session  of  the  Canongait 
in  Edinburgh  and  of  St  John’s  in  Perth  regularly  record  arrange- 
ments for  the  division  of  duties  between  elders  at  Communion 
Seasons,  including  the  appointment  of  those  to  carry  the  Bread, 
and  the  Cuppes,  and  the  Stoupes,  and,  in  the  case  of  Perth, 
others  to  fill  the  cuppes.6  In  the  records  of  Aberlady  (1633)  two 
elders  are  appointed  “ as  collectors  of  the  alms  and  keepers  of 
the  Kirke  door  and  to  help  the  rest  of  the  elders  and  deacons  to 
serve  at  the  Tables”;7 *  in  those  of  Stow  (1637)  that  “the  Com- 
munion is,  God  willing,  to  be  upon  the  next  Sabbath  and  there- 
fore the  session  ordains  the  elders  to  attend  at  the  Collection  and 
at  ye  tabills  and  in  those  of  Yester,  under  date  19th  April 
1629 — “This  day  the  Holy  Communion  was  celebrat  by  the 
Lord’s  assistance  ii  Tables  ”.9  In  these  and  similar  parishes  it  is 
clear  that  the  celebration  accorded  with  the  Reformed  tradition 
with  the  people  seated  at  long  tables  covered  with  linen  cloths, 

4 SRO,  CH2  448/3. 

5 SRO.  CH2  96/1. 

6 SRO,  CH2  122/2  and  SRO,  CH2  521/8. 

7 SRO,  CH2  4/1. 
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and  the  elders  fulfilling  a function  very  similar  to  that  of  today. 
In  this  respect  it  may  be  that  the  main  difference  between  a 
Conforming  and  a Non-conforming  Communion  lay  in  the  fact 
that  at  the  former  the  Communicants  knelt  at  the  moment  of 
Reception;  that  they  received  the  Elements  from  the  hands  of  the 
Minister;  and  that  the  elders,  instead  of  distributing  to  the 
people,  attended  on  the  Minister  so  that  the  Elements  were 
always  ready  to  his  hand  as  he  moved  among  the  Congregation. 
One  thing  is  certain:  the  Articles  did  not  secure  uniformity  in 
the  manner  of  the  Celebration.  John  Scrimgeour,  Minister  at 
Kinghorn,  defending  his  non-conformity  before  the  High  Com- 
mission, could  say  without  contradiction  that  “ Perth  Assembly 
did  not  lay  down  any  express  form  of  ministration,  and  certainly 
did  not  give  its  authority  to  any  of  the  forms  which  are  presently 
being  practised  where  alteration  has  taken  place  ”;10  and,  in 
1633,  Perth  Presbytery  could  tell  John  Row,  Master  of  the 
Grammar  School,  that  kneeling  “ was  not  insisted  upon  at  Perth, 
nor  almost  any  other  part  of  Scotland.  The  communicants  were 
generally  left  at  their  liberty  to  kneel  or  to  sit  still  upon  their  seats 
when  they  received  the  elements  ”,  and  add  that  while  both 
ministers  of  Perth  “ went  round  the  table  and  gave  to  each  of 
the  communicants  the  elements  out  of  his  own  hands,  Mr  Ninian 
Drummond,  Minister  at  Kinnoull,  did  not  give  the  elements  in 
that  manner.”11 

The  Five  Articles  said  nothing  as  to  the  times  and  seasons  at 
which  Communion  should  be  celebrated,  perhaps  because  it  had 
already  been  made  perfectly  clear  that  there  should  be  a celebra- 
tion in  every  Parish  Church  at  Pasche.  The  Articles  having  been 
accepted  steps  were  taken  to  secure  a widespread  celebration  at 
Pasche  in  1619.12  Letters  were  addressed  to  the  Bishops  requiring 
them  to  celebrate  personally  and  to  arrange  for  others  to  cele- 
brate, and  the  Lords  of  Session  and  Council  were  required  to 
repair  to  Edinburgh  and  receive  the  Sacrament  in  the  High  Kirk 
“ after  the  maner  prescryvit  by  the  ordoure  and  acts  of  the  last 


10  Calderwood,  History,  vii  421. 

11  SRO,  CH2  299/1. 

For  evidence  as  to  the  trend  towards  non-conformity  compare  the  above 
with: — (a)  Minute  of  the  Kirk  Session  of  Perth,  25th  March  1619. 
“ Proposition  being  made  if  they  will  agree  and  consent  that  the  Lord’s 
Supper  be  celebrat  at  this  burgh  conform  to  the  prescription  of  the 
Act  of  the  General  Assembly  made  thereanent  last  holden  at  Perth 

or  not,  viz  That  ministers  give  the  bread  and  wine  with  their  own 

hands  to  the  communicants,  and  that  they  be  humbled  upon  their 
knees  and  reverently  receive  it?  And  being  voted  all  agreed  in  one 
that  the  celebration  thereof  be  made  according  to  the  Act.” 

(b)  Extract  from  the  Chronicle  of  Perth,  28th  March  1619.  “ The 

Sacrament  of  the  Supper  geiven  on  peace  day  by  Mr  John  Guthrie, 

minister,  out  of  his  awin  hand  to  all  the  peopill,  and  they  ressavit  it  on 
their  knees.” 

13  RPC,  1,  xi  454. 
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general  assemblie  ”,  with  threats  against  those  who  disobeyed, 
because  “ those  who  sittis  as  law  givairs  sould  by  their  particular 
obedience  give  good  example  to  utheris  and  to  their  infereouris 
to  do  the  lyke  ”.13 

A main  endeavour  of  the  Synod  of  Fife,  or  at  least  of  the 
Archbishop,  its  Moderator,  at  its  meetings  in  April  and  October 
1619  was  to  persuade  the  Brethren  towards  Conformity,  a detailed 
examination  of  each  minister  having  shown  that  some  had  not 
celebrated  at  Pasche  at  all,  while  others  had  celebrated  but  not 
“ Conforme  to  Perth  It  was  April  1623  before  the  Clerk  could 
record  that  “ the  Communion  is  found  to  have  been  celebrat  by 
the  hail  brethren,  almost,  at  the  ordinary  prescrybed  time  ” — in 
other  words,  by  that  year  Easter  Communion  is  generally  but  not 
universally  accepted  as  normal  within  the  Synod  of  Fife."  There 
are  no  records  for  the  Synod  of  Moray  prior  to  1623,  but  records 
of  the  parish  of  Elgin  cover  the  whole  period  and  they  bear  out 
that  on  the  13th  March  1619  the  Kirk  Session  decided — "to 
admonish  the  people  on  Sunday  next  that  the  Sunday  before 
Pasche  sell  be  ane  day  of  publict  fast,  and  the  Sabbath  there- 
after the  celebration  of  the  Communion  ”.15  At  least  in  this 
Parish  and  probably  in  this  district  Easter  Communion  was 
accepted  without  difficulty  from  the  beginning  and  certainly 
became  a firmly  established  custom,  but  as  a day  in  a Communion 
season.  The  appropriate  Minute  in  1620  reads  "To  publish  that 
Pasche  day  is  appointed  the  first  day  of  Communion  for  the  town, 
the  next  two  Sabbaths  for  the  Landward  ”,  and  in  1624,  on 
5th  March,  “ to  intimate  that  the  Communion  is  to  be  celebrat 
at  Pasche  to  wit  on  Sunday  before  Pasche  the  first  day.  Pasche 
day  the  Second,  and  the  Sabbath  following  the  Third  and  Last  ”. 
For  the  Synod  of  Aberdeen  we  are  fortunate  in  having  the 
Records  of  the  Kirk  Session  of  St  Nicholas,  and  while  there  is  no 
record  of  the  appointment  of  an  Easter  Communion  in  1619 
the  Clerk  did  record  the  amount  of  " The  collection  received  for 
the  use  of  the  poore  the  tyme  of  the  ministration  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord’s  Supper  within  both  the  Kirkes  of  this  burgh 
this  present  yeare,  during  all  the  three  Sabbaths  thereof,  to  wit 
the  Sabbath  before  Pasche,  the  pasche  sabbath,  and  the  Sabbath 
after  Pasche  ”.19 

Inveravon  may  serve  as  a guide  to  the  practice  in  smaller 
parishes  in  the  North  and  North-East.  The  Record  begins  at 
Martinmas  1630,  and  bears  that  annually  from  1631  to  1638  the 
Communion  was  celebrated  on  Pasche  Day — in  1631,  immediately 
following  the  celebration  on  10th  April  the  minister  checked  the 


13  Royal  Letters  from  the  Archives  of  the  Earl  of  Wigton,  40. 

14  SRO,  CH2  154/1. 

15  SRO,  CH2  145/3. 

” SRO,  CH2  448/3  and  4. 
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attendance  with  the  elders  and  it  was  found  that  105  members 
had  participated;  in  1632  the  celebration  on  1st  April  was 
followed  by  a second  on  the  15th  for  those  who  were  sick,  or 
otherwise  prevented  from  partaking  on  the  first  occasion;  and 
on  21st  April  1633  “ because  all  who  were  judged  worthy  could 
not  attend,  that  day  fourteen  days  appointed  for  the  same 
action  ”.17  The  aim  was  apparently  to  complete  the  Action  on 
Pasche  Day,  but  if  that  aim  had  not  been  achieved  a further 
opportunity  was  arranged. 

In  the  South  a more  confused  situation  emerges.  The  Kirk 
Session  of  North  Leith  meeting  on  Sunday,  19th  March  1619 
“ ordains  intimation  to  be  maid  to  the  people  the  next  Sabbath 
that  the  Communion  is  to  be  celebrat  within  this  congregation 
upon  the  Lord’s  Day  come  aight  days  and  on  the  Lord’s  Day 
come  fourteen  days  ”,ls  and  there  are  similar  minutes  in  subse- 
quent years,  though  in  the  immediately  following  year  the  Com- 
munion was  for  some  reason  delayed  until  August,  possibly  for 
the  lack  of  a regular  pastor;  while  in  the  year  1633  it  was  in 
June  and  in  1638  in  May.  As  in  the  North,  there  is  a Com- 
munion season  and  though  the  mention  of  Pasche  is  scrupulously 
avoided  there  is  a celebration  on  Easter  Day,  and  this  part  of  the 
pattern  was  repeated  in  at  least  some  of  the  other  parishes,  such 
as  Tynninghame  — 25th  March  1619  “the  quhilk  day  ye 
sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  celebrat;  guide  order  keepit 
praised  be  God.  Given  to  the  Kirk  ane  forme  pure  ”.19  Other 
parishes  appear  to  have  purposely  avoided  a Spring  Celebration 
and  concentrated  on  a Summer  Communion,  though  some  may 
have  been  adhering  to  dates  which  were  traditional  before  1618. 
Aberlady  celebrated  regularly  in  May;20  Stow  on  the  first  Sunday 
of  that  month,  or  the  last  in  April.21  Between  1633  and  1635, 
Dron  celebrated  in  May.  There  is  no  record  for  1636  and  for 
the  next  two  years  the  Celebration  was  in  April,  but  in  1639  it 
was  delayed  to  29th  July;22  Lasswade  shows  the  greatest  variation, 
the  earliest  date  being  12th  April  1618  and  the  latest  15th 
September  1633,  the  celebration  being  recorded  as  having  taken 
place  once  or  twice  in  each  of  the  intervening  months.23  The 
records  of  the  Parish  of  Newton  which  do  not  begin  until  1630 
record  that  the  Communion  was  celebrated  that  year  on  25th 
July.24  It  would  seem  that  pver  a very  wide  area  a Spring  Com- 
munion Season,  sometimes  covering  two  or  even  three  Sundays, 

17  SRO,  CH2  191/1. 

13  SRO,  CH2  62/1. 

19  SRO,  CH2  359/1. 

20  SRO,  CH2  4/1. 

21  SRO,  CH2  338/1. 

22  SRO,  CH2  93/1. 

23  SRO,  CH2  471/1. 

24  SRO,  CH2  283/1. 
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was  general;  and  that  throughout  much  of  this  area  the  Sunday, 
or  one  of  the  Sundays  was  Easter  Day,  though  it  was  not  always 
acknowledged  as  such.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  a significant 
number  of  parishes  which  resisted  all  efforts  to  make  them  con- 
form and  insisted  on  celebrating  on  days  well  separated  from 
Easter.  As  with  his  endeavour  to  change  the  nature  of  the  Scot- 
tish Communion  Service,  James’s  endeavour  to  promote  Easter 
communions  met  with  a partial  success,  but  that  has  to  be 
balanced  against  the  fact  that  by  insisting  on  his  own  way,  he 
divided  the  Church. 

What  of  the  ideal  of  Quarterly  Celebrations  in  Burghs  and 
half-yearly  in  Landward?  Such  evidence  as  we  have  suggests 
that  many  parishes  were  content  with  an  annual  celebration. 
Yester  records  one  autumn  celebration  on  22nd  November  1629. 25 
Prior  to  1618  North  Leith  regularly  had  Spring  and  Autumn 
Celebrations,  but  thereafter  there  was  no  Autumn  Celebration 
in  the  parish  until  October  1638  and  there  are  many  other 
parishes  where  one  celebration  in  a year  appears  to  be  the  norm.2* 
Not  all  parishes  were  content  with  such  a limited  provision,  but 
somehow  none  succeeded  in  carrying  out  a plan  for  a Second 
Communion  Season  with  a definiteness  comparable  to  that  of 
the  Easter  celebration.  On  21st  December  1620  the  Kirk  Session 
of  Elgin  “ appointed  that  the  Communion  be  twys  ilk  year 
celebrat  at  Pasche  and  at  Michaelmas  after  the  harvest  imme- 
diately ”.  But  in  1621  it  was  on  4th  December  that  they  resolved 
to  intimate  that  the  communion  would  be  celebrat  in  the  morning 
to  the  Servants  and  to  the  Masters  of  families  at  X hours;  while 
in  1622  it  was  recorded  on  29th  November  “ Sunday  next  is  the 
last  day  of  communion  ”,  though  in  point  of  fact  there  was  an 
extra  celebration  on  the  22nd  December  for  “ theas  that  were 
seeck  and  sic  athers  as  had  not  communicated  before  ”.  In  1624 
it  was  on  5th  December  that  Mr  David  Philp  “ celebrat  the 
communion  in  the  morning,  and  the  Bishop  befoir  noon  ”.27  So 
much  for  “At  Michaelmas,  after  the  harvest  immediately”! 

In  St  Nicholas,  Aberdeen,  the  situation  was  very  similar — in 
August  1619  the  Session  “ thought  it  meet  and  expedient  that  the 
holie  communion  be  ministered  to  the  congregation  in  the  month 
of  September  ”,  they  made  the  preliminary  arrangements,  but 
actually  celebrations  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  October.  In 
1620  on  9th  November  they  appointed  “ the  holie  sacrament  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  to  be  ministered  God  willing,  in  both  ye  kirks 
of  the  Burgh  this  day  aught  days  and  the  Sabbath  next  there 
following  ” and  there  was  a further  celebration  in  the  New  Kirk 
on  24th  December,  “ to  those  that  were  at  their  voyages  in  time 

35  SRO,  CH2  377/1. 

3,1  SRO,  CH2  621/1. 

37  SRO,  CH2  145/3  and  4. 
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of  the  last  Ministration  and  sic  others  as  were  absent  at  that 
time”.  In  1621  the  Autumn  Communion  was  abandoned  on 
account  of  plague  in  the  city,  and  in  1622  it  was  celebrated  on 
three  Sundays  in  September.  At  this  point  there  is  a gap  in  the 
records  until  1630  by  which  time  the  Session  appeared  to  be 
settling  on  a December  celebration.28 

In  general,  insistence  on  the  necessity  of  a celebration  at 
Pasche,  combined  no  doubt  with  a tradition  well  established  in 
Landward  Parishes  of  an  annual  celebration  led  the  Church  as 
a whole  to  accept  the  idea  of  an  annual  celebration  in  the  spring, 
and  that  where  there  was  a second  celebration  it  was  not  tied  to 
any  date  in  the  Christian  Calendar. 

The  second  Article  which  secured  to  the  good  but  infirm 
Christian  whose  infirmity  prevented  him  from  going  to  Church, 
and  who  believed  his  sickness  to  be  terminal,  the  privilege  of  a 
celebration  of  the  Sacrament  in  his  own  home  in  the  company 
“ of  three  or  four  of  good  religion  and  conversation  free  of  all 
lawful  impediments  ”,  caused  considerable  concern  to  the  tradi- 
tionalists who  saw  it  as  a dangerous  innovation  and  a denial  of 
essential  elements  in  their  Sacramental  Doctrine.  But,  according 
to  the  Article,  to  celebrate  or  not  to  celebrate  in  the  home  was 
a matter  for  the  minister  and  there  was  no  obligation  on  him  to 
consult  either  his  Session,  Presbytery  or  Synod;  that  being  so  it 
is  little  wonder  that  references  in  the  records  of  the  Church 
Courts  to  private  communions  are  practically  non-existent,  and 
it  would  be  extremely  rash  to  assume  that  such  references  as  there 
are,  are  any  guide  to  how  widespread  or  how  limited,  the 
practice  was.  Nevertheless,  when  Master  Thomas  Morrisone 
appeared  before  the  Kirk  Session  of  St  Nicholas,  Aberdeen, 
charged  with  not  communicating  at  the  holie  table  of  the  Lord, 
and  assured  them  that  it  was  not  contumacy  which  kept  him 
away  but  “ his  great  age  and  infirmity  of  body  ”,  no  one  suggested 
that  he  might  take  advantage  of  the  Second  Article,  though 
Aberdeen  is  one  of  the  few  places  where  there  is  positive  evidence 
of  private  celebrations.  The  Session  Clerk,  recording  the  amount 
of  the  collections  at  the  Communion  Season  in  December  1630, 
added  a note  to  the  effect  that  Dr  Forbes  handed  over  a sum  of 
money  collected  by  him  at  Private  Communions— more  than  one, 
and  in  January  of  the  following  year  there  is  another  entry 
covering  the  collection  at  a Private  Communion — so  we  can  say 
that  around  Christmas  1630  the  Sacrament  was  celebrated  in  a 
few — perhaps  half  a dozen  houses  in  Aberdeen.29  Perth  gives  us 
the  only  other  firm  evidence  of  Private  Communion  being  sought 
and  granted.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  Presbytery  on  18th 
December  1622  record  that  Patrick  Buttar  “compeared  and 
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declared  to  the  Presbytery  that  John  Buttar,  his  son  is  lying 
deadly  sick  in  this  town,  and  effectiously  desires  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Communion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  to  be  ministered  to 
him,  being  now  at  the  point  of  death:  which  desire  is  thought  by 
the  brethren  to  be  godly  and  reasonable:  therefore  ordains  the 
minister  of  this  town  to  minister  the  same  to  him  with 
diligence  .”3°  What  is  curious  is  that  Patrick  Buttar  thought  it 
necessary  to  go  to  the  Presbytery  as  all  that  should  have  been 
necessary  was  for  Patrick  to  make  known  the  request  to  the 
ministers  who  had  authority  to  respond.  The  Senior  Minister 
was  a reluctant  conformist  who  may  have  been  unwilling  to  take 
the  responsibility  for  introducing  a new  practice;  it  is  possible 
that  the  situation  was  complicated  for  Patrick  Buttar  by  the 
fact  that  there  were  two  ministers  to  consider,  whatever  the 
reason,  he  went  to  the  Presbytery  and  from  its  records  we  can 
say  that  at  least  once  the  Second  Article  was  used  to  bring  com- 
fort to  a sick  man  in  Perth.  These  references  are  all  that  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  records;  a meagre  harvest  which  suggests  that 
members  did  not  rush  to  seek  the  privilege  of  private  communion, 
and  that  ministers  so  far  from  pressing  it  on  the  senior  members 
of  their  flock,  used  the  power  which  the  Second  Article  bestowed 
on  them  with  restraint. 

The  Book  of  Discipline  said,  “ Baptism  may  be  ministered 
whensoever  the  Word  is  preached,  but  we  think  it  more  expedient, 
that  it  be  ministered  upon  the  Sunday,  or  upon  the  day  of  prayers, 
only  after  the  Sermon;  partly  to  remove  this  gross  error  by  the 
which  many  deceived  think  that  children  be  damned  if  they  die 
without  baptism;  and  partly  to  make  the  people  assist  the  admini- 
stration of  that  Sacrament  with  greater  reverence  than  they  do  ”.31 
These  principles  with  their  insistence  on  the  essential  unity  of  the 
Word  and  Sacraments,  and  on  the  congregations’  part  in  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism,  still  guided  the  practice  of  the  Church  at 
the  time  of  the  Perth  Assembly.  The  Third  of  the  Five  Articles 
went  beyond  them  in  insisting  that  the  appropriate  day  for 
baptism  was  “ the  next  Lord’s  Day  after  the  child  be  born  ”,  and 
departed  from  them  in  sanctioning  baptism  in  private  houses 
“ when  great  need  shall  compel  These  two  innovations  were 
seen  as  encouraging  belief  in  “ the  gross  error  that  children  be 
damned  if  they  die  without  baptism  ”,  and  this  would  appear  to 
have  been  the  main  ground  of  opposition  to  this  Article.  Such 
evidence  as  we  have  concerning  the  practical  effect  of  this  Article 
is  extremely  meagre  and  often  only  records  problems  concerning 
the  baptism  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock,  or  whose  parents 
were  under  church  discipline.  Even  in  those  parishes  which  were 
most  ardent  for  conformity,  such  children  could  not  be  baptised 
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within  eight  days  of  their  birth,  and  would  not  be  baptised  in 
private  houses,  so  such  entries  only  show  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  a child,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline.  Pencait- 
land,  which  was  no  stronghold  of  conformity,  provides  light  on 
this  aspect  of  the  question — On  21st  September  1634  one  James 
Gibsone  “ being  called  for  the  third  time  compeared  not  ”,  and 
the  case  was  referred  to  the  Presbytery:  but  James  had  a bairn 
to  be  baptised  and  as  he  had  not  satisfied  the  Kirk,  his  brother 
John  became  caution  that  he  would  submit  and  come  before  the 
Session,  and  upon  that  the  bairn  was  baptised.  James  then  sub- 
mitted himself,  but  the  Session  said  “ too  late,  the  matter  has 
been  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery,  you  must  appear  there  ”, 
which  he  did.  So  discipline  was  maintained  and  the  bairn  was 
received  into  the  flock.32  While  records  of  what  we  might  call 
“ normal  baptism  ” in  any  parish  are  sadly  lacking  we  do  find  a 
limited  amount  of  evidence  as  to  baptismal  practice  in  other  ways. 
In  the  records  of  the  Presbytery  of  Jedburgh  under  the  date 
23rd  August  1620,  we  read:  “ The  brethren  of  the  Presbytery 
requirit  what  was  the  cause  of  Mr  Wm.  Clark,  his  absence  from 
the  Synod,  answerit  that  abyd  to  baptise  my  Lord  of  Roxburgh, 
his  bairne  ”.33  The  Kirk  Session  of  Elgin,  on  17th  December  1622 
minuted:  “ It  is  statut  di  novo  that  none  sick  to  baptise  their 
bairnes  bot  on  preaching  days  immediately  before  sermon  or 
after”.34  The  Kirk  Session  of  Lasswade,  in  August  1628, 
“ intimate  that  none  should  seek  baptism  or  marriage  on  Thurs- 
day as  it  is  Presbytery  day,  and  the  minister  should  be  free  to 
attend  ”.35  While  in  the  Church  of  Canongait  on  1st  January 
1633,  “The  Session  decrees  with  ane  voice  that  no  one  shall 
have  marriage  or  baptism  on  Monday  or  Saturday — except  they 
pay  a fine  ”.39  It  would  seem  that  there  were  many  in  Scotland 
who  sought,  and  some  who  secured  baptism  for  their  bairns  on 
days  other  than  Sunday;  and  days  other  than  those  appointed  for 
Common  Prayer  and  weekday  Sermon;  and  that  this  indifference 
to  the  terms  of  the  Article  persisted  throughout  the  period. 
Evidence  for  the  strict  observance  of  the  Article  is  non-existent; 
such  evidence  of  baptismal  practices  as  survives  in  Church  records 
points  to  widespread  disregard  for  the  injunction  to  baptise  on 
Sundays,  or  even  after  Sermon  on  the  day  of  Common  Prayer. 
Ministers  would  often  appear  to  have  been  more  accommodating 
than  the  Article  would  approve  and  the  need  to  restrict  baptisms 
on  Mondays  and  Saturdays  and  forbid  them  on  Presbytery  days 
would  not  have  arisen  had  the  Article  been  accepted  even  as  a 
general  guide. 
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The  least  controversial  of  the  Five  Articles  was  undoubtedly 
that  concerning  confirmation.  Its  first  purpose  was  to  lay  a duty 
on  the  Parish  Minister,  but  the  duty  was  one  which  every 
minister  already  accepted,  and  would  endeavour  to  discharge.  Its 
second  purpose  was  to  lay  the  twin  duties  of  supervision  of  the 
minister,  and  confirmation  of  the  child,  on  the  Bishop.  The  first 
of  these  was  recognised  and  accepted,  though  as  belonging  not  to 
the  Bishop,  but  to  the  Presbytery,  the  second  was  the  only  real 
innovation  and  it  was  so  restricted  as  to  amount  to  little  more 
than  a minister  who  came  representing  the  Presbytery,  praying 
for  certain  of  the  children  of  the  flock. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Kirk  was  concerned  at 
this  time  about  the  need  for  more  effective  supervision.  On  2nd 
May  1621,  the  brethren  of  the  Presbytery  of  Haddington 
“ greatly  regretted  the  long  neglect  of  the  visitation  of  the  Kirk 
within  its  bounds  ”.37  This  concern  is  echoed  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  the  majority  of  records  which  survive  bear 
testimony  to  the  endeavour  of  Presbyteries  to  establish  regular 
visitation  of  parishes.  Equally  Presbyteries,  and  often  Kirk 
Sessions  showed  an  awareness  of  the  need  to  provide  Christian 
upbringing  for  children;  parents  seeking  baptism  for  their  chil- 
dren were  required  to  have  at  least  a minimal  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  the  Faith,  and  ministers  when  catechising  in  pre- 
paration for  the  celebration  of  Communion,  were  charged  to  pay 
particular  heed  to  see  that  the  children  had  the  knowledge  judged 
appropriate  to  their  years.  In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  seems 
strange  that  extant  records  make  no  mention  of  the  Article 
which  was  designed  to  secure  effective  supervision  of  the  educa- 
tion and  catechising  of  “ young  children  in  their  tender  years 
There  are  general  injunctions  from  Bishops  and  from  Synods 
enjoining  the  careful  observance  of  the  Articles  of  Perth,  but 
none  apparently  singling  out  this  Article  for  particular  attention. 
Presbytery  and  Session  Records  alike  are  free  from  references 
to  its  implementation,  and  from  rebukes  for  its  neglect  although 
there  is  ample  evidence  of  the  visitation  of  congregations  by 
Committees  of  Presbytery,  led  on  occasions  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  In  the  case  of  a normal  visitation  the  Committee 
enquired  into  the  arrangements  for  catechising,  and  as  to  the 
diligence  of  the  minister  in  carrying  out  the  work  and  expressed 
themselves  as  satisfied,  or  asked  for  improvement,  but  all  the 
emphasis  in  the  questions  asked,  the  comments  made,  and  the 
recommendations  sent  down  is  on  the  idea  that  the  effective 
catechising  of  the  adults  is  the  essential  prerequisite  to  worthy 
communicating.  There  is  no  record  of  separate  catechising  of 
children,  or  of  catechising  parents  “ concerning  the  teaching  given 
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to  their  children  ”,  and  none  of  an  occasion  when  so  many  bairns 
were  presented  before  the  Bishop  and,  after  examination,  con- 
firmed by  him.  It  seems  likely  that  in  the  course  of  twenty  years, 
some  bishops  confirmed  children  but  the  only  grounds  in  support 
of  this  claim  are  the  fact  that  the  Articles  gave  them  the  power 
and  the  complaint  that,  so  far  from  children  being  confirmed  in 
their  eighth  year,  they  might  have  to  wait  as  much  as  three 
years  before  the  Bishop  found  time  to  visit  their  Parish.38  It 
seems  likely  that  from  time  to  time  it  was  observed  in  some 
districts  probably  without  giving  any  great  offence;  equally  likely 
that  in  some  districts  it  was  virtually  ignored;  and  almost  cer- 
tainly it  had  little  or  no  influence  on  the  pattern  of  Church  life 
between  1618  and  1638,  and  none  on  the  Christian  Education  of 
children  growing  up  during  these  years. 

If  confirmation  presented  few  problems,  quite  the  reverse  was 
true  on  the  question  of  Festival  days.  Resistance  was  to  the  fore 
from  the  onset  and  on  16th  February  1619,  the  Archbishop  of 
St  Andrews  was  constrained  to  write  to  the  Presbyteries  within 
his  diocese,  and  in  particular  to  Perth,  in  these  terms:  — “ Loving 
Brethren,  I have  understood  that  notwithstanding  of  the  intima- 
tion made  to  you  of  the  Acts  of  our  late  General  Assembly,  and 
a desire  that  ye  should  have  conformed  yourselves  in  preaching 
all  this  last  Christmas  in  your  kirks  of  the  matter  pertinent  to 
that  day,  that  differs  have  disobeyed,  and  not  only  have  fore- 
borne  to  practise  as  ye  were  commended,  but  also  in  your  sermons 
and  exercise  sought  occasion  to  condemn  the  proceedings  of  the 
Assembly  which  in  a Kirk  well  constituted  is  intolerable.  The 
evils  hereof,  and  our  care  to  prevent  them,  have  brought  us  in 
this  last  meeting  which  we  have  keeped  in  Edinburgh,  to  appoint 
that  warning  should  be  given  by  every  Bishop  to  the  Exercise 
within  his  diocese  for  a precise  keeping  of  these  acts  in  time 
coming  especially  for  giving  Communion  upon  Easter  Day  in 
the  norm  prescribed  of  kneeling,  and  the  observation  of  the 
Passion  Day,  Easter  itself,  Ascension  Day  and  Pentecost  by  a 
thankful  commemoration  of  the  benefits  of  the  Lord  our  God 
vouchsafed  us  thereon  in  Christ  Jesus.  According  to  the  whilk 
ordinance  I have  thought  meet  to  take  warning  unto  you  that 
none  should  pretend  excuse,  or  deceive  himself  by  a conceit  of 
forbearing  or  oversight  though  he  transgress,  seeking  beside  the 
danger  of  schism  in  this  dis-conformity  we  are  commanded  by 
His  Majesty  to  suffer  that  none  may  brook  the  ministry  that  do 
not  obey  the  practise  of  the  same.”  The  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  read 
this  letter  to  the  Presbytery  on  10th  March — he  had  anticipated 
its  arrival  on  24th  February,  when  from  the  Moderator’s  chair, 
he  intimated  that,  “ it  is  His  Majesty’s  will  that  the  Acts  of  the 
General  Assembly  held  at  Perth  in  the  month  of  August  last 
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bypast  be  kept  in  all  points,  and  especially  in  the  ministration 
of  the  Communion  and  keeping  of  the  preaching  days  mentioned 
in  the  said  Acts  of  the  Assembly  ”.39  Similar  letters  were  being 
read  and  corresponding  intimations  were  being  made  in  almost 
all  presbyteries.  From  this  evidence  we  may  deduce  that  James 
reckoned  the  Fifth  Article  second  only  in  importance  to  the 
First;  that  in  spite  of  a certain  degree  of  sympathy  with  their 
brethren,  the  bishops  did  their  best  to  secure  obedience  and  that 
there  was  widespread  and  determined  resistance  to  this  Article. 
The  battle  was  joined  in  1619  and  thereafter  continued,  with  the 
principle  parties  maintaining  their  initial  positions.  Easter, 
linked  with  the  main,  and  often  only  celebration  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, gained  early  and  widespread  acceptance.  On  the  other 
hand,  Christmas  1618  was  widely  ignored,  as  were  the  other  days 
of  observance.  The  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  in  his  communications 
with  the  Presbytery  of  Perth  was  careful  to  refer  to  the  Festival 
Days  as  Preaching  Days;  on  1st  December  1619  he  reminded  the 
Brethren  “ that  they  keep  the  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly 
last  holden  in  Perth  on  the  month  of  August  1618  anent  the 
keeping  of  the  Preaching  Days  as  they  will  answer  ” and  on 
20th  December  1620  he  “ remembers  the  brethren  that  they 
teach  in  their  Kirkes  the  25th  of  this  instant  ”.  This  reluctance 
to  name  or  observe  Christmas  was  widespread.  When  the  pres- 
bytery of  Peebles  met  on  10th  December  1619  “The  Moderator 
produced  ane  letter  from  My  Lord  of  Glasgow  together  with  the 
Acts  of  the  Generali  Assembly  holden  at  Perth  25th  August 
1618  ordaining  all  and  everyone  of  them  to  keep  these  Acts  and 
especiallie  to  think  upon  the  25th  day  of  December  of  Christ’s 
Incarnation  ”.  This  proposition  apparently  required  careful  con- 
sideration, for  the  matter  was  continued  to  a meeting  to  be  held 
in  Peebles  on  the  17th.  The  Minute  of  this  meeting  reads:  “ The 
quhilk  day,  the  Moderator  with  the  rest  of  the  brethren  having 
convenit  in  the  Chapell  of  Peebles  to  consider  the  request  to 
observe  the  25th  of  December.  After  advysement  that  they 
thought  it  not  meet  that  one  provincial  Presbytery  should  oppose 
the  Act  of  a General  Assembly  and,  for  the  avoiding  of  that 
abuse,  they  promised  obedience  ’V°  The  delay  in  reaching  a 
decision,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  consideration  which 
preceded  it,  and  the  terms  in  which  it  was  recorded,  bespeaks 
considerable  hesitation  in  accepting  the  innovation. 

Positive  evidence  of  the  holding  of  and  attendance  at 
Services  on  25th  December  is  hard  to  come  by.  On  22nd  Decem- 
ber 1620  the  Kirk  Session  of  Elgin  resolved  to  “ advertiis  the 
people  that  the  preaching  on  Monday  next  the  xxv  December 
sail  begin  at  nyne  houris  ”,  A year  later  the  Clerk  entered  in  the 
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minutes:  “ December  25th  Collected  27s  ”.41  At  Inveravon  on 
22nd  December  1633:  “ The  Minister  made  intimation  to  the 
people  to  convein  on  Wednesday  next — being  Yule  Day  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Nativitie  of  Christ  ”.n  Records  of  Dron,  bear 
under  December  1636 — Collectit  the  25  Day”,  what  seems  to 
be  6s  3d.'13  No  one  would  claim  that  this  fragmentary  evidence 
is  complete;  but  it  is  significant  in  its  total  lack  of  reference  to 
Christmas  and  its  evidence  as  to  how  unimportant  25th  Decem- 
ber was  reckoned  as  compared  with  Easter. 

Good  Friday  is  in  a very  curious  position;  the  celebration  of 
the  day  could  have  combined  very  well  with  the  preparation  for 
the  Communion  on  Pasche.  The  Sunday  before  was  often  used, 
and  in  Elgin,  Saturday  afternoon  was  appointed  more  than  once. 
The  evidence  is  restricted  to  an  entry  in  the  Records  of  Ellon, 
where  the  Clerk,  recording  the  collections,  enters  against  the 
3rd  April  1629 — said  day  being  Good  Friday.44  On  4th  May  1637 
the  Presbytery  of  Dalkeith  had  before  them  a letter  from  the 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh  wherein  “ he  desyrit  them  to  keep  the 
Synod  the  last  Wednesday  of  May.  As  likewise  that  they  would 
be  careful  to  keep  the  festivities  of  Ascension  and  Pentecost  ’\4!' 
This  is  the  only  reference  to  Ascension  and  Pentecost  noted.  It 
is  the  only  reference  to  any  of  the  Festival  Days,  other  than  by 
a calendar  date  in  the  records  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dalkeith,  and 
it  is  almost  the  only  reference  to  them  over  a wide  area  of  the 
country.  Only  Pasche  is  widely  used  and  that  almost  entirely  in 
the  North,  the  Nor’  East  and  the  Synod  of  Fife.  Christmas  is 
practically  never  mentioned,  Yule  appears  from  time  to  time, 
and  most  often  in  connections  such  as  this,  from  the  records  of 
Elgin,  under  the  date  14th  December  1619,  “ Dancing,  guising 
. . .,  at  Yool  prohibited  ”.48  And  from  the  same  source  comes 
the  curious  case  of  Helen  Lesly  “ posit  quhow  she  comes  bare 
fuitted  on  ane  superstitous  day  callit  Guid  Friday?” 

James  might  persuade  the  General  Assembly  to  say  that  “ all 
memory  of  bypast  superstitions  is  past  ”,  but  every  Kirk  Session 
knew  that  it  was  not,  and  many  were  conscious  that  as  often  as 
Yool,  Guid  Friday,  Pasche  or  any  other  of  a series  of  local 
Saints’  Days  came  round  they  would  have  evidence  of  the  hold 
which  bypast  superstition  still  had  on  the  people.  Perhaps  the 
strongest  evidence  of  the  fundamental  opposition  to  this  Article 
is  to  be  found  in  1638  when  after  rehearsing  the  attitude  of  the 
Church  towards  Festivals,  the  Assembly  resolved  that  they  ought 
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to  be  removed,  and  practically  overnight,  they  disappeared  almost 
entirely  both  from  the  vocabularly  and  from  the  practice  of  the 
Church.  In  Perth  at  least,  this  resolution  had  been  anticipated  for 
following  the  subscription  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Band 
of  the  Covenant,  on  Uth,  12th  and  13th  March  1638,  and  their 
subsequent  proclamation  on  Pasche  Day,  the  25th  Day  of  March 
1638  by  Mr  Robert  Lawrie,  Reader,  Mr  John  Robertson 
preached,  being  the  Fast,  and  “ the  haill  Kirk  and  congregation 
were  sworn  thereto  by  upholding  of  their  hands  On  the  Sunday 
thereafter,  the  1st  of  April  1638,  the  Communion  was  given  by 
the  Minister  in  the  old  manner  by  the  minister  and  the  elders; 
“ the  Ministry  at  the  little  Table  and  the  elders  at  the  two 
Boards,  there  being  people  at  both  sides  thereof  every  one  took 
the  bread  firth  of  the  Plate  with  his  own  Hand,  and  so  the 
Cup  Surely  in  the  minds  of  those  who  arranged  this  sequence 
and  this  celebration,  they  combined  to  form  a dramatic  and 
symbolic  dethronement  of  the  Order  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  them,  and  someone  in  Perth  had  a fine  sense  of  timing — 
Pasche  was  chosen  as  the  day  of  public  reading  of  the  Covenant 
which  disallowed  its  celebration  and  became  the  Fast  Day. 
Sunday,  1st  April  became  Sacrament  Sunday,  the  forms  of 
twenty  years  ago  were  revived  and  the  people  responded/7 

The  response  to  this  particular  article,  as  to  others,  is  fairly 
clear  in  certain  areas  but  general  conclusions  must  be  more 
guarded.  For  the  area  North  of  Inverness,  for  the  North-West 
and  for  the  Isles,  no  record  evidence  covering  the  period  has 
come  down  to  us.  The  Synod  of  Fife,  Edinburgh  and  the  Lothians 
are  reasonably  well  documented;  from  the  Dioceses  of  Aberdeen 
and  Moray  sufficient  Presbytery  and  Parish  Records  have  survived 
to  enable  us  to  form  a broad,  but  reasonably  accurate  picture. 
For  the  rest  of  the  country — the  West,  the  South-West  and  the 
Borders,  the  surviving  material  is  all  too  fragmentary,  making  it 
dangerous  to  generalise.  In  spite  however  of  the  limitations  of 
the  material,  it  is  possible  to  identify  three  ecclesiastical  micro- 
climates. “ That  part  of  the  diocese  of  St  Andrews  benorth  of  the 
Forth  ”,  was  very  much  under  the  influence  of  the  Archbishop, 
and  this  was  essentially  the  base  from  which  the  movement  for 
Episcopal  and  Liturgical  Reform  operated.  Here  was  the  most 
vigorous  effort  to  secure  universal  observance  of  all  the  Five 
Articles;  and  here  there  w'as  much  of  the  most  stubborn  resist- 
ance. If  this  area  is  extended  to  include  the  City  of  Edinburgh, 
which  was  sensitive  to  Court  as  well  as  Episcopal  influences,  and 
some  of  whose  prominent  citizens  had  also  close  personal  links 
with  Fife,  and  family  ties  with  some  prominent  non-conformists, 
this  is  a region  which  could,  not  inaccurately,  be  described  as  the 


47  Scott:  Perth  Hospital  Register  MS  in  National  Library. 
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Battlefield  of  the  Five  Articles.  Here,  Conformists  and  Non- 
Conformists  faced  each  other  and  the  calibre  of  some  of  the  Non- 
Conformists  was  such  that  they  could  neither  be  intimidated 
into  conformity  nor  cajoled  into  silence. 

Across  the  Mounth  a different  climate  existed.  In  both  Aber- 
deen and  Moray  the  essential  conflict  was  between  Roman  and 
Reformed.  The  Church  Courts  here  as  elsewhere  “ delait  persons 
for  prophaning  the  Sabbath  by  absence  from  Kirk  in  time  if 
Sermon,  and  absence  from  Communion  ”.  There  are  the  usual 
secular  reasons,  drinking,  playing,  working,  but  a considerable 
number  in  each  diocese  prove  to  be  Catholics  who  promise  a 
conditional  conformity.  There  were  of  course  Presbyterians  in 
the  area,  and  the  partnership  between  Dr  John  Forbes  and 
Alexander  Lunan  which  resulted  in  the  publication  of  Forbes’ 
Irenicum,  suggests  that  they  were  not  afraid  to  voice  their 
criticism  of  the  Five  Articles.  Equally  there  were  many  for  whom 
Episcopacy  had  a strong  attraction  and  who  were  prepared  to 
accept  the  innovations  in  worship.  But  of  the  whole  region  from 
Aberdeen  to  Inverness  it  can  be  said  with  fair  accuracy  that  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  so  far  as  they  were  not  Roman,  was  Con- 
formist. If  the  climate  of  the  North  and  East  favoured  con- 
formity, that  of  the  area  which  lies  roughly  to  the  south  of  the 
Valleys  of  the  Forth  and  the  Kelvin  encouraged  resistance,  as 
illustrated  by  substantial  evidence  for  the  presbyteries  of  Edin- 
burgh, Linlithgow,  Dalkeith  and  Haddington,  and  it  is  clear  that 
outwith  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  the  Lothians  resisted  the  Articles 
of  Perth.  The  evidence  for  the  rest  of  the  region  is  much  more 
sparse,  but  what  there  is  in  a large  measure  supports  the  thesis 
of  effective  resistance  to  conformity.  In  the  Presbytery  of  Lanark 
two  of  the  brethren  being  challenged  for  their  persistent  absence 
from  the  Exercise,  revealed  that  they  stayed  away  because  the 
non-conforming  brethren  would  not  speak  to  them  because  they 
had  accepted  Episcopal  Ordination.  The  parish  of  Paisley  pre- 
ferred charges  in  the  Presbytery  against  John  Crichton,  their 
Minister — 35  charges  in  all,  and  summed  them  up  by  declaring 
he  was  “ ane  profound  arminiane  and  popish  champion  ”.48  The 
records  of  the  Kirk  Session  of  Dundonald  show  the  parish  to 
have  been  solidly  non-conformist.  On  25th  March  1638  the 
Covenant  was  sworn  in  the  Kirk  of  Dundonald  “ with  the  wonder- 
ful applause  of  all  the  congregation  without  exception  ”.49  And 
when  in  obedience  to  an  Act  of  the  Presbytery  of  Air  it  was 
transcribed  into  the  Parish  Record,  the  Clerk  did  so  “ ad 
perpetuam  rei  memoriam,  that  posteritie  may  have  this  monu- 
ment of  God’s  Mercy,  this  testimonie  of  our  fidelitie  in  a corrupt 
tyme,  this  tye  to  bind  them  to  the  maintenance  of  the  puritie  of 
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God’s  Worship  in  all  tymes  ’V°  Presbyteries  recognised  the 
authority  of  their  bishop  in  the  matter  of  collation  to  benefices, 
they  could  hardly  do  otherwise.  They  considered  and  sometimes 
acted  upon  his  letters,  sometimes  modifying  their  action  to  bring 
it  into  conformity  with  their  own  policy— e.g.  on  17th  July  the 
Presbytery  of  Dalkeith  had  before  it  an  open-ended  request  from 
the  Archbishop  that  they  appoint  two  Commissioners  to  consult 
with  others  “ with  power  to  treat  and  conclude  of  some  Kirke 
affaires  to  be  proponed  They  appointed  their  Commissioners 
but  limited  their  Commission,  restricting  their  power  to  “treat 
and  conclude  in  maitters  concerning  the  maintenance  of  the  Kirk 
allanerlie  ”.51  And  towards  the  end  of  the  period  some  were 
engaged  in  the  discussions  which  culminated  in  the  meeting  of 
the  Glasgow  Assembly.  In  their  parishes  a substantial  number 
of  Presbyters,  in  this  region  it  may  well  have  been  the  majority, 
carried  on  their  Ministry  much  as  they  would  have  done  had 
Perth  Assembly  never  met.  This  was  a region  of  largely  success- 
ful resistance,  and  it  is  worth  remarking  that  it  is  the  region  in 
which  John  Livingston  exercised  his  occasional  ministry. 
Refused  by  the  Archbishop  collation  to  the  Parish  of  Torphichen 
on  account  of  his  non-conformity,  he  was  neither  confined  nor 
silenced,  and  except  for  a period  when  he  was  in  Ireland,  he 
was  much  in  demand  to  assist  at  Communions. 

In  conclusion,  within  the  one  Kingdom,  there  is  a terra  ignota 
of  considerable  extent,  but  comparatively  sparse  population,  and 
three  more  populous  regions  sharply  distinguished  each  from 
the  other  in  their  attitude  to  the  King’s  Will,  to  the  Five  Articles, 
and  to  conformity  in  the  practices  enjoined  by  each  of  them. 
James  may  have  left  them  a Kingdom  which  was  socially, 
politically,  and  economically  more  united,  peaceful  and  prosper- 
ous than  ever  it  had  been  before.  He  certainly  left  a Church 
divided  as  she  had  never  been  before  in  her  doctrine,  in  her 
conceptions  of  discipline  and  in  her  standards  of  worship.  A 
Church  which  only  avoided  open  and  disruptive  strife  because 
the  leaders  of  her  parties  shared  the  conviction  of  her  essential 
one-ness. 

On  the  same  evidence  it  would  seem  that  the  ecclesiastical 
indiscretions  of  Charles  strained  loyalty  throughout  the  country, 
generally  undermined  the  inclination  to  conformity  in  some  areas 
such  as  Perth;  and  stiffened  resistance  in  those  districts  where 
it  was  already  a major  influence  in  church  life.  The  net  result 
was  that  long  before  1638  the  kirk  in  one  part  of  the  country 
showed  a face  very  different  from  that  in  another.  In  the  Sacra- 
ment, where  she  should  have  been  most  united,  she  was  sharply 
divided,  and  while  doubtless  whatever  the  tradition  followed,  the 
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Service  often  attained  heights  of  dignity  and  devotion,  sometimes 
it  descended  to  the  level  of  what  Baillie  described  as  “ our  con- 
fused Communion  ”,  and  on  some  occasions  “ Law  ” had  greater 
prominence  than  “ Grace  “ The  noble  vision  of  a nation 
united  in  adoration  ” had  been  shattered. 
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